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LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE TRIBES OF SOUTHERN 
TEXAS AND NORTHEASTERN MEXICO 

By JOHN R. SWANTON 

EXCEPTING its extreme northwestern and western extensions 
the territory included in the present state of Texas was 
anciently occupied by peoples of two sharply contrasted 
cultures. East of Trinity river and north of the latitude of Bidais 
creek, extending into northwestern Louisiana and southwestern 
Arkansas, were a group of tribes which had attained a very consider- 
able stage of cultural development, reminding one in many respects 
of that reached along the lower Mississippi and eastward. These 
are the people we usually call Caddo from the designation of one of 
their principal divisions. South and west of them, however, in an 
area stretching from the southwestern corner of Louisiana and the 
western bank of the upper Trinity across the Rio Grande westward 
to about the site of Monclova, Coahuila, and southward almost to 
Panuco, were a vast number of small tribes of extremely low culture, 
so low, in fact, that it is to be doubted whether there is another area 
in North America which can compare with it in this respect. It 
is of these people that Cabeza de Vaca, early in the sixteenth century, 
gave such a depressing picture, and on many of the early maps 
we find the legend "wandering and cannibal peoples" printed here. 
The designation "cannibal" appears to have been applied in this 
region more justly than anywhere else in North America, and to 
the present day a remnant of one of these tribes, the Tonkawa, is 
known to other Indians as "man eaters," while the name which 
has survived as that of a linguistic stock in southwestern Louisiana 
and southeastern Texas, Atakapa, signifies the same thing in the 
tongue of the Choctaw from which it was borrowed. But while a 
low culture is not necessarily associated with cannibalism, in this 
particular region such was the case. All reports show us that the 
economic life, the social institutions, the habits and customs were 
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of the most primitive type, or perhaps I might better say that they 
were the least fused into those regional agreements or conventions 
upon which the phenomena which we call the tribe, the cultural 
area, and the nationality are built. 

Along with this condition there seems to have gone a lack of 
ability on the part of the people to adapt themselves to civilization. 
Although they were not formidable antagonists, they could never 
be induced to submit to either the Spaniards or the Americans for 
a long period. It was not until two hundred years after the occu- 
pancy of Panuco that Escandon overcame the tribes of Tamaulipas, 
his conquest practically involving the destruction of the conquered, 
and the Texans on their side of the Rio Grande were finally incited 
by Karankawa depredations to overwhelm and destroy the rem- 
nant of that coastal people. The tribes farther inland were for a 
time missionized, but they frequently decamped, and it is probable 
that hope of protection against their northern enemies, the Apache 
and Comanche, had more influence in inducing them to settle 
about the missions than any real desire for civilization. At any 
rate they steadily declined in numbers until no considerable body 
of any of these Indians, unless we except the Tonkawa, now num- 
bering fewer than forty-five, is known to be in existence. The 
adaptable French of Louisiana appear to have been the only Euro- 
peans in contact with these people who avoided any serious diffi- 
culties with them ; but the Atakapa, the particular branch with which 
they had dealings, rapidly melted away, until today only a few 
descendants remain, confounded with the so-called "Red-bones" 
of Louisiana. Of all the Indians in this immense area only the few 
Atakapa and Tonkawa above mentioned, and possibly one or two 
remants in Tamaulipas, survive. 

While, as we have said, these peoples all appear to have agreed 
closely in culture, or lack of culture, the fragments of their languages 
preserved to us show very considerable divergences, and on the 
basis of these fragments six or seven distinct linguistic stocks have 
been erected. These are the Atakapan between Opelousas and 
Vermilion bay, Louisiana, and Galveston bay, Texas; the Karan- 
kawan in Texas, from Galveston bay to Aransas bay; the Tonkawan 
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inland of the preceding between Trinity river and Cibolo creek; 
the Coahuiltecan, or Pakawan, from Cibolo creek to about Mon- 
clova, state of Coahuila, Mexico, reaching the Gulf of Mexico only 
at the mouths of the Nueces and Rio Grande; the Tamaulipecan,. 
covering all except the northern, southern, and southwestern ex- 
tremities of the state of Tamaulipas; the Janambrian, embracing 
the Janambres and Pisones of southwestern Tamaulipas; and 
probably the Olivean of the southern part of the same state. 

The Olive, who give their name to the Olivean stock, were 
brought into this territory from somewhere in the interior of Texas 
by a Spanish expedition of the sixteenth century, were missionized, 
and afterward acted as a bulwark against the wilder tribes of the 
north. As it is not at all likely that this expedition penetrated 
beyond the territory under discussion, the natural inference is that 
the Olive belonged to the same group, but nothing of their language 
is known to have been preserved. The two other linguistic groups- 
in Tamaulipas are given on the authority of Orozco y Berra andl 
must stand until more documentary or other evidence is supplied. 
At present the only scrap of a strictly Tamaulipecan language 
available is a corrupted bit of Maratino, from the central part of 
the state near the Gulf. The results of an analysis of this will be 
given later. 

The Coahuiltecan stock was originally based on a catechism of 
Bartolome Garcia, a Franciscan father in the San Antonio missions 
of southern Texas, and with the help of the notes accompanying his 
Manual and information from. other sources collected by Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton we are enabled to outline the boundaries of the 
stock with considerable accuracy. In 1886 the late Dr A. S. 
Gatschet discovered a few Indians on the Mexican side of the Rio> 
Grande who knew something of two of the former languages of that 
region, Comecrudo and Cotoname. These he considered dialects 
of the Coahuiltecan stock, and that assumption has persisted until 
today, although on Orozco y Berra's map we find the Comecrudo 
placed in the territory of the Tamaulipecan stock. The Karankawa 
material consists principally of a vocabulary collected by Gatschet 
from a Mrs Alice W. Oliver, a white woman, who had spent her 
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earlier years near the Texas coast and had acquired some knowledge 
of the speech of that people. It is limited in extent and probably 
somewhat corrupted. It was supplemented to a small degree by 
short vocabularies collected by him from two Tonkawa Indians. 
Although Atakapa is practically extinct as a spoken language, 
Gatschet was fortunate enough to visit the remnant of the tribe 
when it was still possible to secure material, and in consequence we 
have a fairly extensive vocabulary and several texts. He also 
collected a long vocabulary and a few texts from the Tonkawa. 
Tonkawa, however, is still spoken, although, as we have seen, by 
very few people, and work may yet be done upon it. So far as I 
am aware, this is the only language throughout the vast area we are 
considering of which such a thing may be said. 

When a serious investigation has been made into the structure 
of Tonkawa and Atakapa we will have a better basis for comparison 
with the fragments of speech that have survived to us from farther 
south. From short preliminary studies of Atakapa and the language 
of Garcia's Manual in connection with the fragments of Karankawa, 
Comecrudo, and Cotoname, I am of the opinion that neither the 
phonetic systems nor the structure of these varieties of speech dif- 
fered very widely. All are vocalic, on the whole, clusters of two 
consonants being indeed fairly common, but not a dominant feature. 
Words and syllables often end in consonants, particularly k, I, n, m, 
and 5. The other structural features known to me give indications 
that few striking differences will be found. 

But, while waiting for such a study to be undertaken, the results 
of a lexical comparison made by the writer some years ago may be of 
interest, as it seems to bring out certain interesting facts. In prep- 
aration for this work the Comecrudo and Cotoname material col- 
lected by Gatschet has been carded, as has also the Coahuilteco 
of Garcia's Manual, after the latter had been analyzed as thoroughly 
as possible. This was tabulated along with all that in Karankawa 
and all of the Tonkawa equivalents contained in Gatschet's Ton- 
kawa vocabulary, and therefore includes practically all the cross 
comparisons now possible between the Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, 
Cotoname, Karankawa, and Tonkawa languages. All possible com- 
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parisons have also been made between the first four of these and 
Atakapa, but I have not attempted a complete comparison of 
Atakapa and Tonkawa. 

The following table contains all of those words which seem, as a 
result of the above comparison, to bear some relation to each other, 
although exactness is unattainable in a matter of this kind, since 
some apparent resemblances no doubt have no real significance, 
while forms seemingly much wider apart are no doubt related. 
I suggest, however, that the errors in one direction may check off 
those in the other. But even though the total number of resem- 
blances listed were actually greater than the facts warrant, it is to 
be presumed that, the same investigator doing the work, the 
proportional resemblances between tribe and tribe will remain 
practically uniform. The phonetic signs used agree with those in 
English, or rather show that the sounds for which they stand ap- 
proximate the English sound so designated, with the following 
exceptions : the vowels in general have their continental values ; a 
is the obscure a; c, English sh; e, e in bell; i, i in mill; n, English 
ng; tc, English ch or tch; dj, English j in judge; x, velar spirant; x, 
the palatal spirant ; " indicates that the preceding vowel is nasalized ; 
m is a final m in some Karankawa words, "pronounced short and 
with the lips tightly closed," according to Gatschet; E stands for 
" eastern Atakapa dialect " ; W for " western Atakapa dialect." In 
Coahuilteco Garcia uses an apostrophe (') to show that the pre- 
ceding consonant is pronounced with stress, i e., like a fortis; else- 
where it merely marks a pause. This is the only phonetic feature 
of any importance which seems peculiar to one language, but it is 
probable that, if our material had been collected when the languages 
in question were in a better state of preservation, it would be found 
to have been more widely distributed. It may be noted that the 
subjoined tables show some indication of an interchange between 
k and p. I have enclosed in parentheses portions of the Indian 
words which appear to be affixes. 
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Following is a supplementary list of resemblances between 
Tonkawa and Comecrudo: 



English 


Tonkawa 




Comecrudo 


another 


kalak 




ap'hel 


beat, to; 


na-uyena 




aneluak{le) 


black 


kaxau 




yatau 


buy, to; 


hayuwa 




huam 


chew, to; 


k'a-itc 




kai 


cohabit, to 


ta-e 




taitam 


cover, to 


nawal, tc'el 




walai 


crow 


kal 




pal 


cut, to 


kaetca; hama 




kawi; wemak 


flexible 


kiyukyax 




payayel 


follow, to 


yax 




yap 


heavy 


k'eitau 




maketiau 


high 


takak 




pakna 


hollow, hole 


saxql 




pehiol, pohuel 


inside 


yakwa 




ayapa 


just now, now 


hosh 




pus 


Kp 


k'ald (mouth) 




xal 


low 


k'is 




pus 


lower 


ayei (under) 




etdak 


mock, to 


maka, pap 




emet pakale 


open, to 


teal, ya'kulaxd 




ekokle, walai 


pipe 


kue-nuxun (pipe 


-stem) 


kahuel 


seed 


xel 




hekel (?) 


shall 


tana 




aneluem 


skin 


nawal (or covering) 


emol (also hair on body) 


smell, to 


toxno 




exno, pohuen 


thorn 


tek 




tet 


tie, to 


yawewe 




yenawile (tied) 


wound, to 


yela (to shoot and hit) 


{pe)waile 



To bring out the facts contained in these tables it will now be 
necessary to find how many opportunities for comparison there 
are between every two languages and what proportion the resem- 
blances bear to that number. This is shown in the following table. 
It should be remembered, however, that the comparison between 
Tonkawa and Atakapa is not complete. 
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Cases Resemblances Proportion 

Coahuilteco-Karankawa 55 25 454 

Karankawa-Cotoname 43 18 .418 

Comecrudo-Cotoname 74 26 .351 

Coahuilteco-Comecrudo 105 36 .342 

Tonkawa-Cotoname 71 24 .338 

Coahuilteco-Cotoname 25 8 .320 

Karankawa-Comecrudo 94 27 .287 

Tonka wa-Karankawa 114 32 .280 

Tonkawa-Coahuilteco 165 46 .278 

Karankawa-Atakapa 129 22 .170 

Coahuilteco-Atakapa 153 26 .169 

Tonka wa-Comecrudo 425 65 .152 

Comecrudo-Atakapa 202 29 .143 

Tonkawa-Atakapa 294 38 .120 

Cotoname- Atakapa 85 7 .082 

In many instances the change of a single number would produce 
a very considerable alteration in the relative position of the above 
pairs in this table, therefore too much reliance must not be placed 
on it. In general we find about what was to have been expected: 
that peoples near each other show more mutual resemblances than 
those at a distance; but some of the results are quite unexpected. 
Thus Karankawa, which has been assigned to a distinct stock, would 
appear to have been closest to Coahuilteco, while Comecrudo and 
Cotoname, supposedly dialectically related to Coahuilteco, are 
farther away, and on the other hand little nearer to each other than 
they are to Karankawa. If Orozco y Berra believed, as his map 
appears to indicate, that Cotoname belonged to the Coahuiltecan 
and Comecrudo to the Tamaulipecan stock, he was very far out of 
the way, since Comecrudo is even nearer to Coahuilteco than is 
Cotoname. Nevertheless, all of these languages, including Karan- 
kawa, are as a whole nearer to one another than to Tonkawa or 
Atakapa, and as between the two latter languages nearer to Ton- 
kawa. It is remarkable that Tonkawa appears to be much closer 
to Cotoname than to Comecrudo. 

Considerable additional light has been thrown on the linguistic 
conditions in the area we are discussing by the researches of Pro- 
fesor Bolton. These seem to make it clear that, whether the stocks 
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hitherto assigned to this region are connected or not, they do re- 
present so many divergent groups in the sections where they have 
been established. The position of the Tamaulipas tribes is, how- 
ever, still very uncertain. 

Among the things unearthed by Professor Bolton was a short 
vocabulary which he states was near the end of the original book of 
baptisms of San Francisco Solano mission, and dated 1703-08. 
This mission was founded in 1700 south of the Rio Grande, below 
Eagle Pass. In 1718 it was removed to San Antonio, but as that 
was after the period when these words were recorded, they are 
evidently from the speech of some tribe or tribes near its original 
seat, in a region usually assigned to the Coahuiltecan family, and 
Coahuiltecan it evidently is. Nevertheless an examination shows 
that this dialect diverges very considerably from the other known 
dialects. Below I give in tabular form the results of a comparison 
of the words in this list with corresponding expressions in the 
languages we have been considering: 

Correspondences 1 

sikit (T), tsets (E A) 

ela (hair) (Com), na-tv (W A) 

dmel (hungry) (K) 

ax (Com), tsit (W A), tsigg (E A) 

septn (Com), da-an (Cot) 

heux, ahanx (Coa) 

ayema (Com); yen (me) (Com); ax 

(give), tsin (1) (Coa); hemic (T), 

(ke)-weke (gave me) (T) 
ax (Com, Cot, T), atmahau, atmau 

(river) (Com), awana (Coa), ak 

(W A) 
tapa (Coa) 
paaxam (Coa), kam (Com), pa-i 

(intensive) (T), kom, kw6-om, 

kwom (K) 
tai, tsawax (Coa), xai (T), haninma 

(K) 
1 E A, Eastern Atakapa; W A, Western Atakapa; Coa, Coahuilteco; Com, Come- 
rudo; Cot, Cotoname; K, Karankawa; T, Tonkawa. 



English 


San Francisco Solano 


three 


genin (or genint ?) 


four 


saath 


fur 


no 1 


tortilla 


hainika 


I am hungry 


nabaog 1 


tobacco 


sihik 1 


salt 


tciene 


meat 


nikaog 1 


give me! 


sieh 1 



water 



there are 
there is none 



mother 



apam 



taapam 
paam 



naha 
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father 

brother 

sister 

is she your sister? 

eat it! 

bad 

yes 



papain 

(s)oyd 
(s)opadm 
hykomeya 
namd 

krisen (or krigen ?) 

aapag 



he wishes ((|uiere) hypayd 



ma' ma (Coa), mam (Com), behema 

(K) 
oolaak (sisters and brothers) (T) 
pen (W A) 



ham (Coa), hahame, xaxame (Coa), 
ya (T), akn&mas (K) (to eat) 

k'aux (Coa) 

hehe (T), ad (Coa), ya-unS (Com), 
hie-e (K), haha (A) 

tdpamo (Coa) 



We find that out of the twenty-one words and expressions pre- 
served from this dialect II have resemblances in Coahuiltecc, 8 in 
Tonkawa, 8 in Comecrudo, 6 in Karankawa, 6 in Atakapa, and 3 in 
Cotoname. As in the previous cases, Tonkawa and Atakapa are 
at a great advantage, and Coahuilteco, Cotoname, Comecrudo, and 
Karankawa at a great disadvantage in this comparison, therefore 
the great number of resemblances between this dialect and Coa- 
huilteco is more significant than the figures indicate, and the small! 
number of correspondences with Atakapa of similar significance.. 
With equally good material from all of these dialects it is probable 
that the order would be: Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, Karankawa, 
Cotoname, Tonkawa, Atakapa. There is at least little doubt of 
the dialectic relationship of this language to that incorporated inu 
Garcia's Manual. 

A few isolated words from other mission archives yield a little 
information beyond this. From a group of tribes near the Rio 
Grande, embracing the Parchaque, Mescaleros (not the Apache 
tribe so called), Yoricas, Chomes, Alachomes, and Pamais, the word 
asaguan [asawan], meaning 'heart,' is recorded, and ganapetuan, 
'a large body of water,' their name for the Rio Grande. The first 
falls readily in line with Coahuilteco xasal, Comecrudo kayasel, and 
Tonkawa yatsdnan. The first part of the second is evidently a 
variant of Coahuilteco aguana (probably pronounced awana), 
'water,' while -petuan has points of resemblance with Coahuilteco 
apndn, Karankawa yd-an, Comecrudo pakmdt, and Cotoname 
katdm, all meaning 'large.' Again yana guana is given as the name 
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of San Antonio river in the language of the Payaya tribe. The 
second word is, of course, Coahuilteco for 'river' or 'water'; the 
significance of yana I have not determined. 

From the Aranama, a tribe which lived near the present Goliad 
and persisted into comparatively late time, one expression survives, 
recorded by Gatschet from a Comecrudo Indian who had heard it 
Used. This is himidna tsdyi, 'give me water.' Himidna is said 
to mean 'water,' and it suggests the Coahuilteco awana. The tsa in 
tsdyi is very likely the objective pronominal prefix of the first person 
singular, and if so evidently related to Tonkawa ca, Coahuilteco tsin, 
and San Francisco Solano sa. The whole word tsdyi may be nothing 
more than the Aranama equivalent of the Tonkawa independent 
pronoun of the first person, cdya, or it may consist of the pronoun 
tsa and a stem meaning ' to give, ' related to the Comecrudo ayentd, 
and perhaps Coahuilteco ax and Atakapa e. 

Although evidently related to Coahuilteco, the dialect of San 
Francisco Solano shows that there was considerable divergence on 
the part of some Coahuiltecan languages, and this fact makes it 
easier to conceive that several of the so-called stocks might really 
have represented dialects more divergent still. It is my own opinion 
that the number of resemblances between Karankawa on the one 
hand and Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, and Cotoname on the other— 
especially in view of the small amount of Karankawa material 
available for study— indicates that this group at least formed an 
offshoot of the Coahuiltecan stock. While we do not know that 
the same held true for all the tribes of Tamaulipas, the case of 
Comecrudo points strongly in that direction, and it is also indicated, 
though less strongly, by an analysis of Maratino. 

All the linguistic material available from Maratino is contained 
in a war-song, or supposed war-song, in that language, one short 
sentence, and a few words, all copied into Prieto's History of 
Tamaulipas from an unpublished work of Father Santa Maria, a 
Franciscan missionary. This is corrupt and difficult to analyze, 
but a considerable number of stems may be isolated and some 
hints gathered regarding the grammatical structure. Following is 
a practically complete list of the words contained in this material 
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with their nearest correspondences in the languages of the group 
under discussion. 

Correspondences 
(see next — in same position after 

noun) 
he-u (A); ha-ac (T); axaux (Coa) 
pix, am (A); pamkam (Com); xuaxe 

(Cot) ; ouxo (Coa) 
konibox (Cot) 

xwe, et, ekla (T); mi (Coa) 
-ha (A); akai (T); axam, yaxam 
(Coa); ka (Com); sa (?) (Cot); 
kom (K) 



phn (A); oi» (K); komiop (gun) 
(Cot); apakat{le) (Com) 

kome, magasu (A) ; wol (K) ; £so (Coa) 

(?); tsekau (T) 
/arcs (A); kema's, kSmasia (?) (Cot) 
tukuaxam (Coa) (at that, in that) 
uxts (A) ; tow (Coa) 
yakuna (T); pakna, akna (to run, as 

water) (A) 
meskdm (Com) 



xuepet (Com) 

pama (Cot); maka, meka (T) 

tsuxuma (T); em (K); £wx, too& (A) 

cokcoc (A); komiom (Cot); .ran» 

(Com); awayam (Coa) 
nixau (T); kemma (Cot): d&moa 

(arrow) (K) 
»«'- (Coa); nawis (Com); it>e (a 

Tonk. demonstrative) 
tile (T); k&mas (Cot); nikaog (San 

Francisco Solano) 



English 


Maratino 


plural sign 


-0 


many (prefixed) 
drink, to 

wolf 
and 

not 


a-a 

baah {ka) (let us 
drink) 

bum 

he 

-ha, -hi (a little un- 
certain) 


(diminutive suffix) 

? 

shots 


-i 

ka (the only word in 

which k is used in 

the original) 
catamd [katama] 


us (?) 

enemies, to the 

forces, strength 

deer 

altho — but yet 

able (?) 

run, to 


co, or comi [ko, komi] 
coapagizi [koapagtsi\ 
cohcoh [kohkoh] 
cons(gio) [kons(gio)] 
cuaahne [kuaahne] 
cugtimd (?) [kugtimd] 
cuino [kuino] 


far 

lions [panthers] 
shout, to 


cuiiicicuimd [kuiiisi- 
kuimd] (there very 
far away) 

juri [xuri] 

maamehe (to shout 


jump, to 
bird 


lor joy) 
maatzimetzu (giving 

leaps) 
magch [magtc] 


bow 


mahkd 


them 


me-, mi- 


meat 


migticui [migtikui] 
(who eat meat) 
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English 




Maratino 


Correspondences 


weep, to 




mimigihi (will not be 


tnaka (T); wayo (Coa); owiya (K); 






weeping) 


{pa)ulamai (Com) 


our, we 




ming, mi 


mi (an example in Com) (Atak has 
wi in 1st pers. ?ing.) 


now (?) 




mohkd 


nak{A) ; inakne (Coa); aca'hak (K); 
wan (T) 


like, after 


the 






manner of 




nigua, nighua [niwal] 


nak (A); tetca (T) 


to go or to shout 


nohgima 


non (to walk) (A); awdyo (let us go!) 


(the context 






(Cot) ; ki{o) to go (Com) 


leaves the 


ex- 






act meaning 


in 






doubt) 








kill, to; 




paahchu, paahehu, 


{pa)kamau (Com) ; nima (A) ; lumatxo 






paagckichu [paah- 


(T); mal (dead) (K); {pa)plau 






tcu, paagtcitcu] 


(dead) (Com); pix (A) 


flee, they will make 


tzi pamini [tsi 


pako (to go away) (Coa) 


them 




pamini] 




cord 




pomg 


(A) ; yapina (to twist) (T) 


arrow 




xiri [ciril 


caxai (T) ; skenne (E A) 


woman 




chiguat [tciwat] 


kwan (T); tagu (Coa) 


the (pi.) 




tze [tse] 


tci (these) (T); tee- (many) (Coa); 
ya{A) 


children, the 




tzicuini [tsikuini] 
{tzi = these?) 


kwan (little and child) (K); tsitc (A) 


mountain 




ha tamugni (to war 
on the mountain), 
matomau (to the 
mountain) 


nalun (T) 


see, to 




{ming) metepeh ((we) 
see them) 


imax, make (Com); mas (Coa) 


sleep, to 




megtuche [megfutc£\ 
let us sleep 


tcoxno (T); oi (A); {n)emet (Com) 


come home, we 




coomutepd [koomute- 


eta (T); ti (to come near), mok, (to 






p<S] 


come), ewe' (come here!) (A) 



At the best this is not very satisfactory. Still the method of 
indicating plurality and negation, the words for wolf, to run, to 
shout, them, arrow, the (or these), and traces of similar forms to 
indicate the first person plural, present resemblances strongly sug- 
gesting that further material would give us more certain grounds 
for classifying Maratino with the Coahuiltecan stock. It is sur- 
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prising to find so many similarities with words from Atakapa, but 
this may be due rather to the abundance of Atakapa material than 
to an actually close relationship. 

The Tonkawan stock was evidently strongly marked off from 
both Coahuiltecan and Karankawan, and yet the resemblances 
which we find point to an ancient linguistic unity between it 
and those we have just considered. Atakapa is apparently more 
remote, and it has more features in common with Chitimacha, the 
next language to the east, while there are traces of contact with 
Tunica and even with the Muskhogean tongues. 

Perhaps the most striking point brought out by this investigation 
is the surprisingly close resemblance between Cotoname, which was 
spoken near the mouth of the Rio Grande, and Tonkawa. Refer- 
ring to our table it will be seen that of all the languages compared 
with Tonkawa, exclusive of Atakapa, Cotoname seems to present 
the most relative resemblances and Comecrudo the least, although 
Comecrudo and Cotoname were exceedingly close to each other. 
On the other hand Atakapa seems to come closer to Coahuilteco 
in spite of the fact that the Atakapa tribes were anciently in actual 
contact with the Tonkawan tribes, which lay between the territories 
of the two. There would appear to have been two principal divisions 
of the Coahuiltecan stock: one including Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, 
and probably Karankawa, with which Atakapa was nearest related, 
or which had influenced Atakapa the most, and one represented by 
Cotoname and Tonkawa. 

For it becomes increasingly evident that at least Karankawa and 
Tonkawa were anciently of one stock with the Coahuiltecan 
dialects, that is, if the three or four Coahuiltecan dialects known to 
us belonged to one stock. If Karankawa is nearer Coahuilteco than 
Comecrudo and Cotoname, and as near Cotoname as is Comecrudo, 
it is absurd to classify Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, and Cotoname 
arbitrarily in one stock and exclude Karankawa from it. The case 
for Tonkawa is not so good, but the surprising resemblances which 
it presents with the remote and little-known Cotoname, along with 
other similarities that crop out, leave little doubt that it belongs in 
the same connection, although until a structural examination has 
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been carried out it might be best to leave our classification in statu 
quo. While it would be premature to go any farther at present, I 
believe the time will come when we shall find it necessary to do so. 
Indeed we may discover relationships among Southern tribes to 
extend far beyond the limits we have hitherto believed possible. 
Consider, for instance, the suggestiveness in the following series of 
terms for 'water': Cotoname ax, Comecrudo ax, Tonkawa ax, 
Atakapa ak or kakau, Chitimacha ku or kun, Natchez kun, Choctaw 
oka, Alabama oke, Hitchiti oke, Creek oiwa. There are of course 
few cases as striking as this ; but why the resemblance over such an 
extended area? That there should be some features in common 
between the Muskhogean dialects and those languages spoken west 
of the Mississippi was to have been expected if Muskhogean migra- 
tion legends are to be relied on, and careful investigation will perhaps 
show it to have been closer than we have hitherto believed. If 
that should prove to be the case it will be another powerful argument 
against the strict correlation of race and culture. The tribes on the 
lower Mississippi and east of it were comparatively as cultured as 
were those west of it (the Caddoan tribes excepted) uncultured. 
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